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Herklots in his Qanun-i-Isldm (by Ja'far Sharif, with
notes by Crooke, new edition, 1920) refers to a legend current
in the Panjab. It is said that a fakir from Kashmir " came
to Mount Karangli in the Jhilam district and turned it into
gold. The people fearing that in time of war it would be
plundered, by means of a spell turned the gold into antimony,
which is now washed down by the rain from the mountain.
It is said that if it is used for eight days it will restore the sight
of those who have become blind by disease or by accident,
but not of those born blind."

One of the chief attractions of surma, especially in hot
countries, is the coolness it imparts to the eyes. It is this
attribute, coupled with its beautifying effects, which makes
it so popular in India among both Mohammedans and
Hindus.

When obtained in the crude ore it is laboriously pounded
in a stone mortar, the process sometimes taking over a week.
If the family can afford it, a few drops of attar of roses is
occasionally added, thus giving a pleasant perfume to the
preparation.

The amount of antimony-sulphide produced in India is
very small, the chief localities being the Jhelum and Kangra
districts of the Panjab; the Bellary, Cuddapah and Viza-
gapatam districts of Madras; and the Chitaldroog and Kadur
districts of Mysore.

The galena found in some of the above districts, par-
ticularly Jhelum, is sometimes sold in the Indian bazaars as
surma.

As we proceed westwards from India, we find everywhere
that the practice of painting the eyes is a firmly established
custom.

In Persia the preparation used for the eyes was known as
tutia. Marco Polo, in describing the town of Cobinam, which
has been identified as Kuh-Banan in Kerman, says that
tutia is prepared there by putting a certain earth into a
furnace over which is placed an iron grating. The smoke and
moisture expelled from the earth adheres to the grating. This
is carefully collected and is " a thing very good for the eyes."
In commenting upon this passage Yule says (Marco Polo,
vol. i, p. 126) that Polo's description closely resembles Galen's
account of Pampholyx and Spodos (see his De Simpl. Medic.,
p. ix, in Latin edition, Venice, 1576).